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LUCK. 


‘THosE were no doubt dark days of superstition 
wherein the goddess Fortuna was worshipped, and 
had temples of her own: but there was a great deal 
of convenience about that arrangement. When 
things went wrong with the devotee, he at once set 
down his misfortunes to the insufficiency of his 
sacrifice, some omission or irregularity in his sup- 
plications, or to other definite causes which might 
have aroused the displeasure of the Divinity. Such 
a vague phrase as ‘out of luck’ did not exist in his 
vocabulary. 

With wus, unhappily, who have thrown off all 
allegiance to the lady with the blinded eyes, there 
is nothing fixed, with the very unsatisfactory 
exception of the Doctrine of Chances, which requires 
a mathematician to understand, and a philosopher 
to apply it to his own case. The very existence of 
Luck is questioned, although the greatest unbe- 
liever does not fail to act as though it did exist, 
and to take advantage, however thanklessly, of its 
benefits. We are all Mr Micawbers at heart, I 
fancy, and entertain an idea that ‘ something will 
turn up’ some day, which we will not say we have 
not deserved, but for which we have not laboured. 
Among those who place reliance on Luck, however, 
rather than on their own efforts, Mr M. must be 
considered unusually fortunate to have ended so 
well as he did, and it must be remembered that he 
suffered severely throughout life, and only at the 
very last was crowned with prosperity. The man 
who has great luck, and trusts to it, is almost sure 
to come to grief, sooner or later. Napoleon was 
fortune’s darling in a hundred fields, but she 
deserted him, and went over to the other side in the 
most momentous of all his battles. When she did 
that, he no longer called her his Star, but his Fate. 
The kings of old would not have courted his alli- 
ance as the Hapsburg did. They were so afraid of 
a lucky man, that one of them wrote to a royal 
brother to decline his friendship, upon the ground, 
that some dreadful calamity was certain to over- 
take him: a very selfish act, by the by, even in a 


king. He believed in Nemesis—which may be 


freely translated as the modern Principle of Com- 
pensation—and wished to cut the connection with 
its future victim while he decently could. The 
royal brother was so alarmed at this—at the idea 
of being deserted, while still in a state of prosperity, 
by his friends—that he determined to cast into the 
sea the article upon which he set the greatest value 
—a certain ring of priceless worth—in order to 
appease the gods; to voluntarily draw misfortune 
upon himself, just as folks used to anticipate the 
small-pox by inoculation. 

Perhaps he did not like to part with his best 
ring, when it came to the pinch, and substituted 
for it some inferior jewel; or perhaps the gods did 
not approve of this attempt to ‘hedge ;’ but the 
story goes that a few days after the sacrifice, some 
fish (exceedingly like a whale, but eatable) was 
brought to his table with this very ring in its 
gullet. After which manifestation of the will of 
Fate, the king wisely determined to enjoy himself, 
and take as much luck as he could get ; and it even 
seems to have struck him to prove himself worthy 
of it. It seldom does strike lucky men to do this, 
although many of them have cast, if not their jewels 
into the sea, at least their money into the gutter. 
It is ‘light come, light go’ with them, and what 
it has cost them no trouble to gain, they are 
easily persuaded to part with : if there was a Luck 
Hospital, they would very likely subscribe to it ; 
but since, I suppose, they have not the audacity % 
ascribe their fortune to the favour of the Powers 
Good, they do not exhibit their gratitude in that 
direction. 

I once knew a man of some parts who had 
three fortunes unexpectedly left him by distant 
relatives, each of which would have been sufficient 
to found a county family, and each of which found 
him beggared by play. Though rivers of plenty were 
poured out to him from the cornucopia of fortune, 
this man only carelessly held out for'their reception 
a sieve! Even to the last, he was very lucky; 
for although there was an execution in the house 
when he lay a-dying, he did not die in jail. 

Among the educated and upper classes, there is no 
set of people so superstitious in the matter of luck 
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as your Gamblers. The very best players, who have 
half their lives and 
employed all their wits in ing that science 
which has been not improperly called the Game of 
Common Sense, are victims to the grossest delusions 
in this respect. ‘ Let us take the lucky seats,’ say 
they, whenever there is a change of position, and 
they have the choice; as though it were on the 
seats, and not on the heads (and hands) that success 
depends. ‘Providence,’ it has been impiously said, 
‘is always on the side of strong battalions ;’ and I 
think, without impiety, we may add, that Luck 
erally, and, at all events, in the end, goes with 
e best players ; indeed, I will say this much for 
these superstitious gentry, that when two inferior 
yers are engaging with their superiors, the 
r are always the favourites in the betting, 
notwithstanding that they may be sitting on the 
unlucky mah , or on the sides of the table 
remote from ‘the hi r 
A still more ludicrous belief, if possible, is that 
one pack of cards is more lucky than another. 
‘These cards,’ says one, ‘have won all along.’ 
‘Then it’s high time they should lose,’ cries 
= exceptional sceptic, who actually believes 


Now, in the shuffling of the cards there really is 
something, if they happen to have been running in 
suits; and a good player will shuffle them, and a 
bad one, who knows his inferiority (for some do 
not), will let them alone under such circumstances, 
for excellent reasons ; but in the cards themselves, 
the situation of which entirely depends upon the 
last cut, what virtue can ibly lie? 

I have known more than one statesman—mem- 
bers of her Majesty's government, and concerned 
in constructing laws which I must obey whether I 
believe in them or not—gravely rise from the 
whist-table on the ground * Luck was running 
pe him.’ Let us hope that these right honour- 

le gentlemen devote their best intelligence to 
the business of the country, and keep only the 
dregs of it for social life: otherwise, supposing 
that these views are entertained by their 
colleagues, how can we be sure that a cabinet 
council does not consult auguries, and is not 
encouraged or deterred in their enactments by 
signs and portents? it is shocking to think that 
the creation of a new bishopric, for instance, may 

upon the investigation of the entrails of 
a river it would a it is; 
e in my min to ist in play an 
have heard hin ony thet ‘The tide has 
turned!’ But if a river, whence does it rise, and 
whither does it take its course? Partly, it seems, 
underground, like some of those streams in Craven, 
which now are seen of men, and now disappear in 
the bowels of the hills ; so that 


> drink not when you may, 

en you will, you shall have ‘ Nay.’ 

The practical application of which is, to back your- 
self whenever you are ‘in Luck,’ and to abstain 
from ring when you are out of it. Most excel- 


_lent advice, no doubt, if one could be sure of the 


premises ; but who is to know that morning may 
not be on the point of breaking, although it is just 
now dark enough, or that the t glorious hues 
are not those of sunset, and blackest night is 
close at hand. 


’ If it was only gamblers who believed in Luck, 
this paper would not have been written. But 
what can shew more clearly the illogical character 
of the ideas of the public upon this matter—not to 
speak much more severely—than the phs 
headed Lucky Escapes, which we have lately seen 
going the round of the newspapers as pendents 
to those terrible details of the loss of the steamship 
London, One man finds the voyage so rough, even 
upon the way to Plymouth, that he leaves the 
vessel at that port, and forfeits his passage-money 
—thiereby, as it turned out, saving his life. Another, 
applying at the last moment, is not able to get a 
berth even at a premium, and so escapes in spite of 

i ; &c. These cases are all put down to Luck, 
and curious enough it is to see such an acknow- 
ledgment paid to the heathen goddess, after read- 
jng that harrowing but reverent description of the 
shipwreck itself, with all its incidents of piety and 
self-devotion, of courage and labour. On the other 
hand, one very remarkable case of ill-luck is 
narrated, and even dwelt upon with a certain 
gusto, as though it corroborated the writer’s views 
upon this subject ; it is headed An Unlucky Man, 
and describes how a poor fellow, having been 
already wrecked in the Duncan Dunbar, got on 
board a certain vessel bound for Melbourne, but 
being objected to by the ignorant crew as a Jonah, 
left it, and took his passage on board the London, 
and so perished after all. 

The religious par ee of course, treat these 
matters as Special Providences ; and when we read 
in their columns how the five rascals who deserted 
the doomed ship at Plymouth were thereby ‘ pro- 
videntially saved, we are almost tempted to 
inquire, with the cynical Bachelor of the Albany, 
whether the five honest men who took their 
places were ‘ providentially drowned,’ or not. It 
seems to me, nevertheless, whatever difficulties 
may beset this line of argument (and putting the 
theological question, as such, aside, since this is no 
place for its discussion), that it is much more 
tenable than the other. But if they would be 
logical, its supporters should certainly maintain it 
in all cases, which few of them are prepared to do. 
They are very particular about the dignus vindice 
nodus, and when anything short of preservation from 
death takes place—such as the rescue of all a man 
is worth from the flames—I observe that the 
m4 ious newspapers are as glib with their ‘Good- 
Luck’ as the profane ones. Not so was honest 
Simeon, who, when he got home from any expedi- 
tion on orseback, Was accustomed to return thanks 
to Heaven for his safe return; and he was not a 
bad Rider either. 

The mention of Simeon reminds me that in the 
universities themselves the belief in Luck is still as 
flourishing as elsewhere. It was only a year or so 
ago that a certain gentleman (my informant) being 
examiner for mathematical honours, perceived upon 
the papers of one of the candidates what he at 
took to be a letter-weight, but which, on a nearer 
inspection, turned out to be a horseshoe, which 
this son of science had brought in with him for 
Luck. If such an incident can happen in the 
Cambridge senate-house during an examination 
for mathematical honours, who can say that For- 
tuna has lost her votaries, although the rites of 
her religion may not be so methodically paid as in 
the days of yore. As Lord Macaulay said of the 
extremest d of the Roman Catholic religion, 
apropos of another scholar who believed in them 
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as the world endures.’ 


‘she will be believed in as 
e do not suppose that our would-be Wrangler 


could have given any reason for the faith that was | E 


in him; but in some few cases, the notion of Luck 
is really corroborated by the fact itself. Thus, I 
am given to understand that the popular belief in 
the ill-luck of a dinner-party of thirteen (originat- 
ing, of course, in the number present at the Last 
Supper) is borne out by the Regist eral ; 
since of any thirteen adults such as meet over the 
mahogany, one, on the average, in the course of a 
twelvemonth, does die, or is marri 

Generally, however, the matter of Luck admits 
of no reasoning whatever, far less of calculation ; 
and perhaps, after all, the old doctrine of Nemesis 
is the most natural one. A certain amount of 
good-fortune probably falls to the lot of all, and 
in much more equal proportion than is generally 
su We get it early, or we get it late, but 
we seldom get it both late and early; and when 
we do, it is seldom for our good. e moral of 
which has been enforced in two well-known lines, 
which can, however, bear, with a difference, to be 
here repeated : 


*Tis not in mortals to command success : 
Let us do more, my readers; let’s deserve it. 


LIFE WITH THE BRIGANDS. 


Tue history of romantic adventure has received 
few stranger or more interesting contributions 
captivity among the Neapolitan brigands.* e 
whole story is of the most exciting kind, and it is 
occasionally so diverting, that not all the sympathy 
which one feels with the unfortunate captive, and 
the compassion aroused by the miserable, baffled 
suspense in which his wife was kept from May 15 
to poe 25, can overcome the sense of amuse- 
ment which accompanies the perusal. That Mr 
Moens is a very fine fellow, brave, cheerful, and 
truthful, never tempted into magnifying his 
sufferings, and of a ready generosity an mo ped 
nimity of character, is the impression produced so 
far as he is concerned ; and the wider meaning of 
the narrative, its ey | on the political and 
social aspects of life in the Two Sicilies, are so 
important, and convey so hopeless a picture of 
disorganisation and lawlessness, that we may be 
excused for feeling glad that 7 matters 
are practically no affair of ours. Even when they 
are Frought ome to our perceptions with unplea- 
sant vividness by such a circumstance as the 
capture of an Englishman, and his detention for 
months in the mountains, it is evident that our 
interference can do no and may expedite the 
fate of the victim. Nothi story is 
more curious than the fact that all the efforts made 
by Mr Moens’s friends for his release them 
at variance with the Italian law and executive, and 
— them to the utmost personal danger. 

ere was a dramatic simplicity about the capture. 
Mr and Mrs Moens arrived at Palermo in January 
1865, and went through the routine usual under 
the circumstances. They were delighted with the 
weather, which was ‘June-like, and with the 
climate, which was delicious. They poked about 


the place, and found out the beautiful old cloisters ; 
they made excursions to the churches and monas- 
teries ; they photographed everything ; and Mount 
tna was accommodating enough to shew them a 
capital eruption at the very best time, when the 
uttering monster was entirely clothed with snow. 
e hotel Ragusa was in every way commendable, 
and the landlord the politest of men. He actually 
forbade an expectorating compatriot the table-@héte, 
in deference to Mrs Moens’s prejudices against that 
wholesome custom. The English residents made 
themselves agreeable, and bouquets of roses, car 
nations, and heliotropes were readily procurable 
in February. There was really nothing to object 
to, except the burial observances, which are not 
consonant with English taste, and the egotism of the 
Sicilians, who persist in believing Sicily to be the 
pride of the earth. This is naturally exasperating 
surably superior ev i e leaves behind is to 
bn else, but after all 
not intolerable under Sicilian skies, and with the 
barometer apparently set fair in Paradise. Then it 
was very — to arrange plans for a giro, or 
tour round the island, and even alittle gossip about 
brigands was rather agreeably exciting than alarm- 
ing. The English tourists no more contemplated 
abandoning their giro, on account of the ‘ bands,’ 
than the present ul inhabitants of Dublin 
would think of relinquishing their accustomed 
festivities in deference to the Fenian fraternity. 
Brigand stories were popular at Palermo, just as 
tiger stories might be at Singapore, but the giro 
was to commence in ten days, and the landlord, 
the consul, and public opinion announced perfect 
security and serenity. e couleur de rose was 
deepened by a little incident of an entirel 
Arcadian character, Arcadian after Watteau a 
Shenstone. The tourists, in exploring Monte 
Pellegrino, visited a famous cave. The arch was 
opening, the splen ue of the sky appeared, 
while two large eagles floated in the crystal air. 
Great stalactites hung from the roof, and the 
ight-green spurge. e glittering sea lay shining 
before the eyes of the cooulionn and whole 
effect must have been marvellously like that of a 
splendid transformation scene, supposing the Titans 
and the Tritons to maintain a gorgeous theatre for 
their delectation. Then two men, ing 
who, though at first alarming, eventually — 
not only ess, but —s ap » and 
ided the to their ‘cave,’ carefull 
escorting the lady with the utmost grace and 
The re which followed rural 
icturesque. e guests sat on ro seats, 
with the po their 
tainers, and, surrounded by four dogs, ate bread 
and scalded cream; after which they retired, 
having vainly proffered money to these peasants, 


worthy of a vaudeville. After such an experi- 
ence, they were less likely than before to feel 
apprehensive about the wow A of the giro. 


ey reached Salerno on the 14th May, and 
made up their minds to visit the ruins of 
at once. The authorities at Naples gave positive 
assurance of safety, and they found posted up in 
the hall of the hotel. Vittoria a notice, which must 
have had rather an odd effect. It announced that 


the roads were safe and open, not in the sense of 
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weather, but in that of brigandage. Off they 
started, in a carriage with three horses, and a 
jingling accompaniment of bells. At a short 
distance from Salerno, they were joined by soldiers, 
who escorted them to Pestum, but did not give 
them any intimation of the danger, of the existence 
of which they were perfectly aware. Mr and Mrs 
passed a v easant day, di the customary 
ex took their tea, and 
started late in the 
ied by the soldiers, who isappeared. They 
Falked ant laughed about the brigands, and Mrs 
Moens soon fell asleep. She woke at Mrs Aynsley’s 
exclamation : ‘Here they really are at last!’ and 
then the affair was over in a few moments. The 
road and the fields were covered with armed men, 
who signed to the gentlemen to get down. The 
coachman politely opened the carriage-door ; the 
brigands surrounded their captives, and marched 
them off. Mrs Moens jumped out of the carriage, 
and ran after her iota ; but one of the band 
tly and courteously remonstrated, and gravely 
ed her back to the vehicle, in which the two 
ladies sat, quite helplessly, under the observation 
of about fitty ts. The brigands had dis- 
appeared, the captives with them. Soldiers came 
up, and hearing the news, galloped off in pursuit, 
which proved wholly unavailing. At length, the 
ladies, in despair, drove to Battipaghi, and there 
awaited intelligence. The position was a dreadful 
one, and much more 1 than it ap to 
them, for they had no conception of the difficulties 
which would beset them in effecting the liberation 
of one of the captives, as indeed it would be diffi- 
eult for any one unaccustomed to the habits and 
manners of brigands, and unaware of the obstacles 
with which the Italian government has to contend 
in confection with them, to form any approximate 
idea of their multiplicity and weight. In two 
days, Mr Aynsley made his appearance; but Mr 
Moens was retained in captivity, his friend having 
undertaken to negotiate his ransom. The selection 
of the hostage was decided by lot, and Mr Aynsley 
was the fortunate man. Mr Moens relates the 
fact briefly, and dismisses it with his usual simpli- 
city; but it is suggestive of a cruel dilemma, and 
a strong mental struggle. 
The complicated movements of this very serious 
drama in action are curious to consider at every 
In the mountains were the brigands and 
their prisoners, the Englishman, and two Italians. 
The composition of the brigand band was very 
various as to race and d , but a tolerable 
equality prevailed among its members on the 
score of crime. Murderers escaped from justice to 


earn a livelihood by robbery, and expend a portion | Man 


of the proceeds in prayers for the souls of their 
victims, and in the erection of neat crosses to their 
memory, form the large majority of these commu- 
nities ; but they are also recruited from the ranks 
of the army, and in many instances by peasants, 
who adopt the life as a means of attaining a little 
independence in a shorter time than by other 
modes of — and who, having realised their 
object, ‘ present themselves,’ as they express giving 
themselves up to justice, cheerfully go through 
their term of purtishment, and then betake them- 
selves to the peaceful enjoyment of the fruits of 
their ge In pursuit of these lawless crea- 
tures were the Italian soldiery, abhorred by the 
peasantry, who piously believe that the brigands 


are partisans of the fallen Bourbon d 7 
because they are hunted by the troops of Victor 
Emanuel. At Salerno were the friends of the 
captive, the English residents and the civil autho- 
rities, all anxious to effect his release, and all 
checked and — by the illegality of treating 
with the brigands. 

‘Send us 30,000 ducats, or you shall have 
your husband’s head sent to you,’ was the simple 
and quite unmistakable m to Mrs Moens 
of Capitano Manzo, the chief of the band, and 
who, if his portrait resemble him, must be 
one of the handsomest and most elegant-look- 
ing men in existence. The actual money was the 
least part of the difficulty; the too great eager- 
ness of all parties to pay it was seriously embar- 
rassing, for it inc the estimate made by the 
band of the value of their prize, and rendered their 
demands more exorbitant, and their determination 
that he should not fall into the hands of the 
soldiers alive more fixed. The great misfortune 
of the position was that every effort made on 
his behalf, owing to the contending interests, 
increased his danger. He was a millionaire, was 
said on one side ; then the brigands would put him 
at still a higher ransom, and probably try a little 
mutilation in case of delay in the payment. No; 
he was only a poor artist, and very little could be 
paid for him. Then they might as well kill him, 
for he was expensive to keep, and dangerous to 
carry about, as prolonging the pursuit of the 
soldiers. He was a relative of Lord Palmerston’s, 
and England would pay for him. No; he was a 
friend of Francisco, and they would get a reward 
for his safety from the ex-king. these and 
other contending rumours intensified the difficul- 
ties of the case. The civil authorities were anxious 
to befriend the prisoner, which could only be done 
by contriving that the money should reach the 
brigands safely ; and the military authorities were 
intent on capturing the band, their pursuit placing 
his life in imminent rg 4 from their own men, 
and certain peril from his captors, and equally 
intent on preventing any access being had to the 
malfattori. To elude the vigilance of the military, 
and stir up the supineness of the civil power ; to 
contrive to supply the er captive with some 
of the necessaries of life, and to preserve their pro- 
ceedings from discovery, lest the brigands should 
revenge their detection upon him ; to induce the 
Neapolitan eee to publish statements explana- 
tory of Mr Moens’s position, and to prevent the 
mischief impending from mis-directed zeal, unable 
to comprehend the intricacies of the case—such 
were the principal points of the task of the friends 
of the prisoner im villeggietura with Capitano 


z0. 

The ransom demanded was ready for transmis- 
sion ; the letters of the prisoner to his wife, written 
in Italian, at the dictation of Manzo, became more 
and more urgent and imploring; the unrelaxed 
pursuit of the soldiery, who were constantly within 
sight of the brigands, and actually had several 
skirmishes with them, was increasing his danger 
and adding to his sufferings ; and still no means of 
communication with the ds could be devised, 
without risk of interruption by the soldiers. The 
British government sent a gunboat to Naples, and 
thence resulted a consequence which no one could 
resist laughing at. The brigands believed that Mr 
Moens owned this imposing vessel, and became 
more than ever resolute to have the money out of 
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so very rich a customer. Meantime, the personal 
experiences of Mr Moens were of a very remark- 
aivenk a curiously mixed character. It is evident 
that his sense of humour occasionally overcame his 
sense of suffering, and enabled him to extract 
gleams of amusement from the threatening gloom 
of his position ; but serionsly told and seriously 
contemplated, nothing more corporeally wretched 
than the life of the brigands can be conceived. 
The existence of the Mongol tribes is luxurious in 
comparison. They at least have shelter, and their 
feeds of mutton, if monotonous, and unsophisticated 
by culinary art or admixture of bread, are at least 
certain, and fully procurable. But the Italian 
brigand | the life of a wild beast, and is en- 
dowed with the human capacity of ——s No 
more and no less than the privations they had to 
endure did the oe inflict upon their prisoner. 
The list was tolerably comprehensive, including, as 
it did, cold, hunger, thirst, dirt, exposure to every 
kind of weather entirely without shelter ; food, when 
obtained, always of the coarsest, sometimes of the 
most revolting kind ; perpetual watching, merciless 
fatigue, and constant danger. Of all the lives led 
by outlaws from society, that of the brigand appears 
to be the most destitute of any of the allurements 
of guilt. There were some women among Manzo’s 
band, dressed and armed like their masters, whose 
sex Mr Moens did not at first discern. They 
endured the same hunger and fatigue as the men, 
but were not all unwomanly. They used their 
needles with dexterity and zeal, and one of them, 
horribly wounded in the arm, bore unutterable 

in with heroic co . To witness this suffer- 
ing and this dogged endurance was not the least of 
the prisoner's trials; he sickened and shuddered 
at the sight when, from the hideous wound, the 
festered flesh was cut away with rough scissors, and 
the sufferer ground her teeth and never groaned. 
The moral degradation of the brigands is probably 
no greater than that of all habitual vagabonds and 
depredators, but it has a grotesque, and sometimes 
an affecting aspect. Their schemes are of a trans- 

nt complexion, and the cheerfulness with 

which they recognised the impossibility of deceiv- 
ing the Englishman, was equalled by the astonish- 
ment and reverence with which they greeted the 
discovery of such accomplishments as telling 
the time of day by the sun, and recognising their 
whereabouts by the points of the com 

Brigandage is a fine thing for the Neapolitan 
peasantry, and in their connivance lies the secret 
of its strength, far more than in its singularly 
fortunate geographical ae Without supplies, 
which the peasants only can furnish, the brigands 
cannot exist, and therefore they are at the mercy 
of their purveyors, who charge them an exorbitant 
price for the barest necessaries. The tariff, as 
given by Mr Moens, reminds one of the list of 
prices at Petersburg and Richmond before the final 
pulverisation of the Southern Confederacy. It is 
plain that the difficulty of the position is great, is 
well-nigh inextricable, and though it is difficult to 
admire the shooting of peasants found with more 
food in their possession than their own necessities 
are deemed sufficient to account for, without any 
form of trial, it is due to the hapless rulers of an 
ungovernable community to give them credit for 
doing the best under the circumstances, accordin 
to their judgment, and the means at their di 
Captain Manzo and his men endeavoured to deceive 


the peasants, representing them as captured, and 
forced to give = their Sood, and even, on one 
occasion, pretending that they had killed one of 
them as an infame. There was a great pretence of 
the English and covering his 

ead with a capote, while the bloody deed was 
— done out of earshot ; but Mr Moens recog- 

ised the victim, alive and well, two days later, and 
the brigands laughed good-humouredly, and thence- 
forth abandoned all attempts on the ey of 
their captive. The most that can be eff by 
the utmost vigilance would be the prevention of 
supplies reaching these robbers by the hands of the 
peasantry ; to establish any system of obtaining 
information through their means, ap entirely 
out of the question. If the understanding were less 
perfect, the intimidation would avail quite as 
powerfully ; and, on the whole, it seems that the 
suppression of brigandage is about as probable as 
the extinction of Etna. 

The relations of Mr Moens with his captors were 
of an exceedingly remarkable and amusing char- 
acter. Of course, there was a great diversity of 
character among the men, and some of them were 
naturally and irrepressibly cruel, and therefore 
ready to add to the prisoner’s inevitable sufferi 
by inventive playfulnesses of their own. But Mr 

oens was a match for them, and his fearless self- 
assertion, and the conviction with which he inspired 
them, that by no possible contrivance could they 
make him afraid of them, was the surest path to 
their respect. They watched him unremittingly, 
as was natural, and they occasionally struck him, 
but he returned the blows, and that cooled their 
ardour. On the whole, they were decidedly not 
unkind to him, and they took a most amusing 
pride in his abilities. They would speak admir- 
ingly to one another, and nod approval, when he 
cut out small objects with a very small fine-bladed 
penknife, which they regarded with admiration 
approaching to reverence. 

ese predatory gentlemen have a most uncon- 
querable aversion to the idea of death—a feeling 
rather difficult to comprehend, seeing that no state 
of existence could be much worse than their actual 
one ; and their — produced a powerful effect 
on their untaught but not unintelligent mind by 
his indifference to all their threats of killing him. 
They had a pleasant way, whenever they were 
vexed, or tired, or unusually hungry—and two 
days at a time without food, as a matter of constant 
recurrence, are calculated to = temper of the 
best constituted brigand—of discussing the pro- 
priety of sending his ears to his wife, in order to 
expedite the transmission of the ransom-money. 
Nothing of the sort had any yo to disturb 
Moens’s equanimity ; he woul — shoulders, 
and say: ‘Se volete ;’ and the effect was most 
salutary—they did not injure him in any way ; and 
‘se volete’ became a favourite cant-word with the 
entire gang. Sometimes they would do him quaint 
kindnesses, their fashion ; as 

ious sympathies are very strong, however o 
be their moral system, his devo- 
tional exercises with profound Sp or which they 
extended to his prayer-book and a little cross whi 
he carved for his wife. Their superstitious observ- 
ances are partly absurd and partly poetical, and 
their effect on the mind of the prisoner must have 
indeed been strange. Here were these lawlegs 


Mr Moens with regard to their transactions with 


murder, who reverently uncovered at the sound of 


beings, blood-stained, and living by robbery ‘and A 
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a church-bell, and halted their whole that | their employers do ; they cannot afford the indul- 
their captive might recover his prayer-book. There | gence. 

was a great deal of sociability among them at all| Now, although Mary Forest was not debarred 


times, and on one occasion the captain gave him a 
new wide-awake ; the whole band collected to see 
the effect ; and one brought him a scrap of looking- 
glass that he might ‘ admire himself’ They were 
indeed indifferent to his a sufferings ; but 
then they endured the same themselves, and always, 
so that their indifference cannot be altogether justly 
classed with deliberate cruelty. His bodily condi- 
tion was dreadful by the time the release came ; but 
theirs had only the superiority which induration 
to misery gives. All the details of the negotiation 


for his release are infinitely amusing; and one 


letter, written in the prisoner’s interest to Manzo, 
by a famous brother-captain of brigands, is a 
unique document. There is a tone of courteous 
counsel, combined with lofty friendship, and a con- 
sciousness of exalted rank, common to both, in the 
letter, which would do honour to royalty. The 
chieftain calls on Manzo to be true to his own great- 
ness of character, which has caused his name to 
shine above all others ; to imitate a host of brilliant 
examples (brigands) whom he names ; and especi- 
ally: the celebrated Telarico, who surpassed all in 
generosity. This illustrious individual called in 
person upon Mrs his 
and regret that his position wit 
prohibited his active interfer- 
ence. ‘Telarico is a gentleman of princely bearing, 
and remarkable for his personal attractions, parti- 
cularly for his delicate and beautiful hands and 
feet. 


The parting scene between Mr Moens and the 
i when, the money having been paid, he 
is about to depart under the care of Manzo’s brother 
and mother, was inimitably amusing. His late 
companions treated him not only with distinguished 
courtesy, but with demonstrative affection. There 
was much interchanging of small presents, and a 
general attempt at kissing, whieh Mr Moens 
resisted, compromising the matter with emphatic 
hand-shakings. The captain gave him five ri 
son’s generosity, and deeply regretted t the 
state of the si hands prevented his 
displaying these tengdlliews testimonies of distin- 
hed consideration. Mr Moens parted with the 
i with a whimsical mixture of feelings. 


He had transacted a deal of business for them, 
appraised their purchases, and written their love- 
letters, and the geniality of the man’s nature ren- 


dered him tolerant even of the mulct of money, | han 


and the terrible suspense and suffering which had 
rendered his Italian tour so memorable an event. 


MIRK ABBEY. 
CHAPTER XVI.—CONFESSION. 

THERE is one serious disadvantage — which 
mistresses should do well to remember—at which 
waiting-maids are always placed in disputations 
with their domestic superiors; they cannot (exce 
they are — for instant dismissal) either quit 
the room, and bang the door after them, or leave it 

and run down stairs ‘saying things’ at the 
top of their voices. Both these modes of procedure, 
so natural to the female when ‘ put out,’ are denied 
to them, for the same reason when on board 
ship they can’t take champagne for sea-sickness as 


by mere considerations from flinging 
herself out of her mistress’s room when she cried, 
‘And I mean to stand to it, there were other 
reasons which prevented her from suiting to her 
words that very appropriate and action. 
In all her blinding passion (and she was really 
very angry), she never quite lost sight of the 
respect she owed her mistress. Her devotion to 
her was such, that even while she listened to her 
most unpalatable ents against the man she 
had accepted for her husband, her heart smote her 
with a sense of ae towards the long-tried 
friend who, after all, she knew, was anxious for her 
ee rather than for her own mere comfort ; 
and when she seemed most obstinate, she had 
often been nearest to throwing herself upon her 
mistress’s neck, and exclaiming: ‘You are quite 
right, my Lady ; and I believe I have been an old 
fool all along.’ It was more with the desire of 
— a - to this most unpleasant dispute, than 
use her determination was absolutely adaman- 

tine and inflexible, that she once more reiterated : 
‘Yes, my Lady, I mean to stand to it, and fixed 
her eyes doggedly upon the floor, as though she 
ie not even encounter another questioning 
glance. 
ong silence, ‘I am griev yon power 0 
words to tell at wha yet have just said; but the 
mischief may not yet be quite mending. I 
have seen this—Mr Derrick—this very night, and 
therefore he will not receive your letter till, at 
earliest, to-morrow evening.’ 

‘No, nor then neither, my Lady, so far as that 
goes, for I was late for the London post ; I put the 
etter in the box for the very reason that I might 
not be persuaded to change my mind by’—— 

‘Then it has not yet left the vi post-office,’ 
interrupted my y, hastily snatching up her 
bonnet from the table upon which she had wearily 


rings, | put it down on entering the room: ‘there is time 


to stop it yet.’ 

‘No, my Lady; I heard the postman’s horn half 
an hour ago; and if it were otherwise, nothing 
would induce me to alter what I have already 
written—nothing—nothing !’ Mistress 
Forest, emphasising her two last words by beating 
with her foot upon the — 

‘ Alas, dear friend, you know not what you say,’ 
replied my Lady very gravely. ‘Give me your 
d, Mary; nay, do not withdraw it coldly, for 
you will have need of comfort and support, almost 
as much, alas, as I—— Mary, Mary, this man is 
married already!’ The started from 
her seat with a shrill scream. 

*I don’t believe it, I won’t believe it; it is false. 
How dare you tell a lie to me, Lady Lisgard, only 


i ds?’ 
hush, 3; did ever know me to 


tell a lie, my friend? It is true as that yonder 
moon is rising, that this man has a wife alive. Do 


pt | not weep so passionately.’ 


‘The perjured villain; the false, bad man; the 
wicked, wicked wretch!’ cried the waiting-maid, 
her eyes flashing through their tears. 

‘Nay, above all, do not blame him, Mary, for he 
knows it not himself ; he does not, indeed. 

‘What? Not know whether he’s married or 
not!’ sobbed the unhappy bride-elect. ‘I don’t 
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believe that, at all events, even if I believe 

He has married so many, he doesn’t know nig tly 
who is his wife; that is what you mean, I see. 
Sailors are all alike. O dear, dear, dear, when 
Mrs Welsh comes to know of it! And the monster 
will have got my letter by to-morrow night, to 
shew about! How nearly have I been committing 
bi—bi—bigamy !’ 

‘Calm yourself, dear , calm yourself. Your 
trouble is nothing to what I suffer, and must con- 
tinue to endure for my life long.’ 

‘Ah, my Lady, I daresay it is very bad to be a 
widow; but it’s much worse to die an old—— 
leastways, at forty-fi—or forty-four, rather—to lose 
— Oo: dear! what an honest man he looked, and 
such a beard and eyes! I will never trust to appear- 
ances again. I daresay, it is very wrong, my Lady, 
but I fee—fee—feel as though I could tear Mrs 
Derrick’s eyes out; I do, indeed” Here the bottle 
of smelling-salts, which upon a certain occasion 
we saw used by Mary Forest for the recovery of 
her mistress, had to change hands. The unfor- 
tunate waiting-maid was taken with a very genuine 
fit of hysterics, and not of the pee sort either ; 
and if her senses left her, it could not certainly be 
said that she also lost the use of her limbs. At 
last, exhausted in a also more reasonable 
as to her mind, she whispered : 
tell me all you know, en my Lady knew that 
the time was come for her first self-humiliation. 
Throughout the narrative that followed, they were 
sitting upon the sofa together, hand in hand, but 
each her face averted from the other, and only 
now and then, by a convulsive grasp of the fingers, 
did Mary shew her sympathy with her unhappy 
mistress. At first, she was too full of her own 
trouble to interrupt by words, but soon the 
astounding revelation from my Lady’s lips over- 
whelmed every faculty of speech within her, and 
she — a twilight listens to a horrid story 
in the ening twilight. 

our lives, Mary, said I, a while ago, and yet there 
has been a secret between us all that time. I have 
never kept anything else from you, but this was 
not mine alone to tell; it was Sir Robert’s also. 
When he asked me to become his wife at Coveton, 
and you thought me so mad for first refusing him, 
and afterw for demanding such a long delay, 
I had a reason for it, which & knew, but which 
you have never guessed. I was then the three- 
weeks’ bride of another man.—You may well start, 
Mary, but that is the dreadful truth. The man, 
Ralph Gavestone, whom I mourned so deeply, as 
being drowned with my dear parents, and all the 
rest of the ship’s company, in that great storm— 
which I would to Heaven had whelmed me in its 
waves—was not my half-brother, as Sir Robert 

ou no Wi -ring, my Lady, when you 
came ashore,’ waiting-maid half 
incredulously. 

‘That is true, . I know not how it was, 
but perhaps the cold and wet of that dreadful 
night made my fingers shrink—you remember how 
wan and thin I looked—and the ring must have 
dropped off; I never saw it after I reached land. But 
I was none the less a widow—as I thought; and 
although friendless, save for you, Mary—homeless 
and penniless, I thought I could never take another 
husband to my arms, although the raging sea had 


replied: “ No, Sir Robert, never ;” you will bear me 
witness that I did. Then, when he pressed me | 
still, I bargained for three years. I thought that 
he would tire of waiting for me, and get some fitter 
meantime ; I did, ha | 
ju was true to m 
saved me u tnt ts 
then believel, at the sacrifice of his own life—as 
long as I—nay, I was true to him in a sense for 
ever. Sir Robert was well aware of that. I do not 
need justification from man or woman; God him- 
self absolved me, I think, so far. But that was an 
evil day, Mary, when I married. I was no more 
Sir Robert’s wife than you were, Mary. Think of 
that. And he was not my husband. And our 
children, of whom he was so proud, are baseborn 
—bastards. Sir Richard—is it not terrible? do 
you not wonder that I live and am not mad ?—he" 
is not Sir Richard. And my dear, dear Walter, he 
is baseborn too. And Letty—for whom her eldest 
brother thinks nobody too high—she, too, is no 
Lisgard. If I had waited seven years instead of 
three, this would not have been so. There are law- 
books in the library which have told me so much ; 
but I have no adviser—none ; no friend—yes, you, 
Mary, I know—but not one who can help me. Is 
not this something worse than death itself which 
has fallen upon me!’ 

‘And this man Derrick—he was Gavestone ?’ 
whispered Mary Forest in a hoarse grating voice. 

‘Yes; did I not tell you so? I-only found it 
out last Christmas Eve. I knew his voice, and I 
knew the carol that he sang. For one thing only 
do I thank Heaven—I who reason, as I thought, 
to be thankful for so many things—that Sir Ro 
is not alive, His sleep in yonder churchyard is 
— by no such ghastly dream. Ah, happy 

Mistress, beloved mistress,’ cried the waiti 
maid, in an agony of remorse—‘ forgive me that 
have been thinking of myself these many weeks, 
while you have been so burdened and tormented. 
Henceforth, I am yours only. As I hope to get 
to heaven when I die, I will be true to you 
whatever happens. Let us think what that may be.’ 

* Nay, let us not think, exclaimed her mistress 
with a shudder, ‘or I shall lose my wits. Would 
you have me picture what this house would be 
should he come hither and claim me for his wife? } 
Richard and he beneath the self-same roof, and he 
the master! Would Walter—though he herds with 
him, you say—brook this man as his equal? Would 
he not loathe him rather, and how soon, ah me! 
unlearn the love he owes to me—his wretched 
mother! I cannot bear to think of it, I tell you. 
How my brain whirls! ink for me, Mary—pray 
for me, for Heaven is deaf, alas, to my poor 
prayers !’ 

tt even while she spoke, the gracious tears 


leave Mirk until to-night. The two letters will 
now reach him at the same time. He cannot write 
in answer to the one which—which I wrote first 


worked that rough divorce between us. At first, I 


—without having read the other; that will be 
something saved.’ 
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began to fill the furrows in her cheeks, which un 
now had been dry throughout her talk; and 
a her friend, the weight about her heart 
was lifted off a little, and the ae round her 
brow was loosened by the blessed of sympathy. 
‘I must write to him at once, said Mary 
a ‘How fortunate that he did not 
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My Lady shook her head. 

There but little hope in that, I fear; for he 

himself has this night told me—yes, I saw him 

face to face, Mary, only I was thickly veiled, 
Heaven—he told me frankly (thinking I 


How much more, if he gets a refusal coming so 
uickly upon the very hee 


Mary, I would give five thousand 
if that would stop his coming to again ! 

‘Would that not stop him, mistress /’ asked the 
waiting-maid with earnest gravity. ‘Five thou- 
sand pounds is a fortune, is it not ?’ 

‘It would not stop him, Mary,’ «ap my Lady 
sadly. ‘ Ralph Gavestone, even in his youth-time, 
never valued money a fillip when weighed against 
a whim ; and now his will is more a law to him 
than ever. I have never known Resolve so fixed 
as I read it in his eyes this night. And if he 
guessed the truth, Mary—oh, if he did but dream 
that I, his lawful wife, for whom he had gladly 
laid his own life down, whose memory he has kept 
fresh and green when all else has withered, whose 
loss has been his ruin, was playing him false !—he 
not there might be murder some day—and, b 
I do believe kim! 

White as the very moonbeams was my Lady’s 
face, and the hand trembled which held the hand- 
kerchief she passed across her damp white brow. 

‘Not for myself, Mary, is this fear, gasped 
she, ‘but for my dear ones—do you hear them 
yonder ? is it not sad to listen to such mirth ?—for 
this unhappy man being wronged, becomes a mad- 
man straightway. Not disgrace alone may fall 
upon us here, not only shame—think of that, Mary ; 
not only shame upon Sir Richard and the rest! but 
even Crime may visit us. This house of dead Sir 
Robert—once the home of peace, and genial ease, 
and hospitality——- But that shall never be ; no, 
they shall never meet, my sons and he; I will 
die rather, and my corpse would part them wide 
eno 


*O mistress, talk not so; you freeze my very 
blood. What was it we were saying before you 
to look like this?” 

You talked of bribing this Ralph Gavestone— 
for how could I offer him gold save as a bribe! 
But if a bribe, what need was there to bribe him? 
Why should I wish him once more upon the other 
side of the world? Why pay him a younger 
on er to quit the courtship of my wait- 
ing-maid/ No, Mary, this man is no mere e. 
that he should take his money without 
and be off; he is suspicious, keen—an 
wronged, as implacable as Death itself. 

*One moment, my Lady!’ cried Mistress Forest 
leaping to her feet. ‘I do believe I have a plan to 
get that letter back. 

‘Ah, good Heaven! 
heart ? 

‘See, madam,’ and she to reckon on her 
ene A fingers, with her pleasant face aglow with 
mingled joy and astonishment at her own sagacity : 
‘the note was put in late for the London post from 
Dalwynch ; it will therefore remain there, though 


uestion, 


What is it, wise, kind 


it has left Mirk, all to-night, and not be forwarded 
till the morning mail. If we drive over to-morro 
early—starting, say, at six o’clock—we shall be in 
plenty of time to stop its going further. In the 
meantime, I will write another letter in its place’ 

‘You have saved me—for this time—I do 
believe, dear Mary ; yes, we can drive to Dalwynch 
—I will give orders for the carriage to be ready at 
six—and still be back at the Abbey by breakfast- 
time. If we are pressed for the reason, we can give 
the true one—to a certain point, if needs must be 
—you had a mind to alter what you have written 
to your suitor,’ 


CHAPTER XVII.—CONTRARY TO THE REGULATIONS 
OF HER MAJESTY’S POST-OFFICE. 


Sorely did the fat coachman, who had no neck, 
inveigh S gray that caprice of his mistress which 
compelled his appearance at the front door upon 
the ensuing morning at an hour so altogether un- 
exampled. If he had but heard that it was all 
upon the account of Mistress Forest, and the out- 
landish fellow who wore little gold rings in his 
ears, and that curly beard, so like the door-mat 
of the servants’ , it is doubtful whether he 
would have obeyed such a premature behest at all ; 
but as it was, he was sitting on the coach-box with 
the sleek nags before him, at the foot of the 
steps which led down from the entrance-hall, at 
six o'clock to a minute. It was broad daylight of 
course, so bright that it made him wink again, as it 
flashed :~ the glittering harness and the shining 
skins of the pampered beasts ; but stil] it was not a 
time for a man of his years and girth to be hurried 
up and made to toil. ‘As late as you please at. 
night, my Lady, and nobody ever heard Joe Wiggi 
utter a murmur,’ muttered he; ‘but there’s no 
constitushun as can stand such wear and tear as 


this? 
However that might be with Mr Wiggins, Miss 
Rose Aynton seemed to make uncommonly light of 


early rising, for much to the astonishment of her 
hostess, she was up and dressed and in the break- 
fast-room when that lady made her appearance at 
half-past five. 

‘I happened to hear that you were going out 
betimes, dear Lady Lisgard,’ said she with her 
sweetest smile ; ‘ and getting up in these first sum- 
mer mornings is such a treat to a poor London-bred 

irl like me ; so, without saying a word to dearest 
, I thought I would just fill her place for 
once, and make your coffee for you.’ 

‘Thank you, Rose, returned my Lady a little 
stiffly, for she had not intended that anybody, and 
far less one who was not a member of her own 
family, should have been a witness to her depar- 
ture. ‘I have unpleasant business on hand whi 
takes me to Dalwynch before the morning train 
starts.’ 

‘If you are going to London,’ began Rose hesi- 

i a as if Eeokes to send something by m 
Lady’s hands to her aunt, ‘if it was not too mu 


trouble’—— 
‘IT am not going to London, replied Lady Li 
quietly. ‘I shall be back by the usual b 

hour, I have no doubt, 

Here my Lady sipped her coffee with the air of a 
connoisseur, perceiving Miss Aynton was about 
to ask more questions, requested a little sugar ; 
then a fresh supply of—no, not hot milk—some 
cream. Would the carriage never come round, and 
release her from this importunate girl. 
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"a and should not take it as the answer of your heart. ‘ 
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* How the e willbe to see you about 
i hg more, re Lisgard, observed Miss 

Aynton cheerfully. ‘You can’t imagine how 
curious o have been to know why you have 
shut yourself up so long.’ 

‘I was not aware that my movements weffe an 
business of theirs, Rose,’ returned my Lady wi! 
severity, ‘nor, indeed, of anybody’s except myself’ 

‘Very true,’ answered Miss Aynton carelessly ; 
‘that is what I — told them. Besides, it is 
not pleasant to run the chance of meeting a rude 
and perhaps half-drunken ruffian like this man 
Derrick, when one knows he has made up his 
mind to address one upon the first opportunity.’ 

‘Indeed!’ said my 7 scornfully, ‘I assure 

ou I was quite unaware of that ul menace.’ 
She stole a glance over to 
was anything to read in this strange girl’s face ; 
but + aeage nothing. As soon as she had 
finished her duties in connection with the coffee- 

t, she had taken a piece of fancy-work in her 

ds, in the execution of which she seemed 
entirely wrapped up. 

*O yes; of course it is most ridiculous, but that 
is what all the village has been saying for these 
five months, more or less; and now that you are 

ing out for the first time, when he has but left 
the lace overnight, they are sure to say’—— 

‘ How do you know, Rose, that this man left 
Mirk last night?’ inquired my Lady, setting down 
her cup, and looking at the young girl fixedly. 
Could it possibly have been she whom she had 
beheld lurking about the churchyard wall, and 
perhaps listening to the conversation, in the course 
of which Derrick had announced his intention of 
going at that late hour to Dalwynch, so as to be in 
time for the first up-train upon the morrow ? 

A faint flush stale over Miss Aynton’s face, but 
by no means such a blush as is called ‘tell-tale :’ 
it might easily enough have been caused by 
the mere directness of the question. ‘Your 
son, Mr Walter, told me,’ replied she simply 
—‘he is a great ally of this man’s, you Seren -olllege 
is the carriage. Iam afraid you will find it very 
dull, Lady Lisgard, taking this long drive all alone. 
If I thought that my er _— 

‘Thank you, Rose,’ replied my Lady hastily ; ‘it 
is most kind of you to offer it; but the fact is, I 
am going to take Forest with me. This visit to 
Dalwynch is mainly upon her account indeed. If 
the chariot held more than two, perhaps I should 
take you at your word; but as it is—— 
have a book for my companion.—Come, Forest ; 
we have no time to lose.’ 

Mary had entered the room while she was speak- 
ing, and gave quite a start at seeing Miss Aynton 
at the breakfast-table. Her mistress was already 
Dalwynch, my Lady?” said the 

0 wynch, my y? said the footman, 
iaing put up the steps and closed the chariot- 
oor. 


‘Yes ; drive fast.’ 

‘Which part of the town, my Lady ?’ for there 
of which the Abbey doparded ‘upon what 
of which from the e upon w 

Miss Aynton was standing on the last flight of 

every word. that 


the stone steps, and could 
was spoken. 

_ ‘Take the lower road,’ replied my Lady very dis- 
tinctly ; and the well-hung chariot—pleasantest 
invention save the fair-weather Hansom, which the 


wit of coachmakers has yet sought out—rolled 
swiftly along the gravelled road. 

‘ Then they are not going to the railway station,’ 
exclaimed Rose aloud. 

open oor, ing nature as though it were 
pyre to him at that hour. ‘I should say it 
must be the post-office. Perhaps my Lady widhes 
to get the letters this morning earlier than the 
Mirk’s man can bring them’ 

‘ Very likely, Roberts,’ returned the young lady, 
a little disconcerted at her involun remark 
having been overheard. ‘ Let us hope she will have 
good news. But I should scarcely have thought it 
was necessary to have gone herself. 

‘Well, I am not so sure, miss. Mrs Rudd, the 
gen at Dalwynch, is a great stickler for 

orms and that, and she might have made some 
difficulty, particularly as she did not obtain her 
place through our influence, 

— Roberts Lisgard 

‘ , miss, to sure. e Li interest, 
you see, was given last election to the losing side. 
Although time was, I can well recollect, when poor 
Sir Ro had everything of that sort at his 
dis that was vacant in these parts ; but them 
yallers, they have gone and spoilt it all this time.’ 
And with a sigh of regret for the golden age of 
patronage, and a shake of the head directed against 
the lending opinions at present in the ascendant, 
Mr Roberts went off to his breakfast. 

No sooner had the wheels of the chariot 
to move, than Lady Li observed to her 
companion : ‘ You have the letter with you that I 
dictated last night, have you not?’ 

‘Yes, my Lady; here it is, though not sealed 
ram in case you might have thought of anything 
to > 

‘No, Mary,’ said her mistress, perusing it ; ‘ there 
is nothing here that I can better by thought, 
although I spent all night in thinking over it. A 
refusal could scarce be made shorter or more 
decided than this; there is not a trace of vacil- 
lation to _ the most sanguine suitor hope.’ 
Then, as if some other idea was expressing itself 
almost in spite of herself, she added: ‘Do I not 
look deadly pale, Mary ?’ 

‘Very white and worn, madam, as you well may.’ 

‘But bad enough for people to observe who 
not know the cause ?’ 

‘For some people, madam. She saw it 


I| enough, if you mean her, my Lady,’ and the wait- 


ing-maid made a signi 
tion of Miss Rose yr ‘Nothing escapes her, 
bless you—nothing ; and the sooner she’s out of 
the house, under present circumstances—and indeed 
under every circumstance, in my opinion—the 
better.’ 

‘You never liked her from the first, Mary,’ said 
her mistress in the tone of one who argues against 
her own conviction. ‘We should not be unchar- 
itable in our judgments of others, and particularly 
as respects yo folks; we often set down as 
serious faults what in them is only thoughtlessness.’ 

‘Miss Aynton is none of that sort, my Lady ; 
she always thinks before she speaks, and takes a 
good long look before she leaps; and for all she 
seems as though butter would not melt in her 
mouth, she’s as full o’ schemes as a cat at a dairy- 
she'll get it, my Lady, I’ll go bail, let butter- 
#211 to whose shave is wall? 
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‘I confess that I can’t quite understand her, 
said my Lady musing. ‘1 am sure, when she 
first — and — 
enough ; while, on the other hand, in her manner 

I call Lad 

ight im it, in 
such a chit as she. 

* Well, I don’t say that ; but she is certainly not 
80 as she might be. I shall be sorry to 
send her back to London just as the summer is 
beginning, to live with her cross old aunt, whom 
she appears to dislike so; but I confess I think she 
has been here long enough.’ 

‘Much too long, my Lady, much too long, an- 
swered Mistress Forest gravely ; ‘she has set more 
the ears than you wot of. 

ie Anne Rees, who used to be Miss Letty’s 
maid, one would think Miss Aynton was her 
mistress now, so entirely has she got her under 
her thumb. She has ferreted out some folly of 
Anne’s—Heaven knows how she did it, or what it 


= 


and finds you under her thumb ; then you begin to 
know her. We've found her out in the servants’ 
hall, although she makes a fool of old Roberts yet. 
She actually told him, that at the last dinner-party 


Here Mistress Forest, indignantly tossing her 

head back, without making due allowance for 

‘ her bonnet, came into contact with the back 

: of the chariot, and severely bit her tongue. My 

Lady was thereby enabled to i a remark. 

: *But why have you-not told me a word of 
this before, ? I would never have i 


wanting in your duty—let alone your 

{ regard for me, Mary—to have ee 
matter 80 long.’ 

Begging pardon, x ve 
the waiting-maid with asperity. ‘The only harsh 
words you ever spoke to me were about certain of 
Mrs Welsh’s doings, of which I complained with 
reason, though I do not wish to refer to them now. 
What you said was this: “Never abuse the affec- 
tionate relation in which we two stand, , by 
causing me to side with you against your fellow- 
servants. I can deny you nothing, but do not vex 
q me with tale-bearing. I hate all vulgar gossip, and 
a despise those who bring it.” After a setting-down 
h. like that, it was not likely that I should give 
tongue about Miss Aynton’s ways, nor let you 


all. No, no; mind your own business, 
says you ; and I’ve minded it, my 
since. 


*Do not be angry with me, friend,’ returned 
Lady @Lisgard sadly; ‘I dare say I was wrong; 
and even if not, 1 have no heart to argue with 
you now.’ 

‘And no wonder, poor dear,’ assented the wait- 
ing-maid, greatly mollified, ‘I was a brute to 
b it up against you just now in all this 
trouble ; nor was it the mght time, perhaps, to 
speak about Miss Aynton’s goings on. mye by 
yourself said her manner was not quite what it 
used to be, and I was so afraid that she might be 

ing you, my Lady, under her thumb, 

‘ How could that ibly be, Mary? She surely 
cannot have the slightest suspicion of’—— 

‘She sniffs something, my Lady, or she would 
not have been making your coffee this morning. 
However, let her sniff, only be you very careful to 
lock your desk ; and when you want to say any- 
— to me about you know who, come out of 

ot of the keyhole of your own door—Ah, 
wouldn’t she, though ? But I know better. A thief 
No, I didn’t say a thief, although, for the matter of 
that, she has a mind to steal from you, or Iam 
much mistaken, something you value most on 
earth—your son. There now, I’ve said it.’ 

And the waiting-maid drew a very a breath, 
as though some oppressive weight was off her mind 
at last. She evidently expected her mistress to 
express astonishment, if not horror; and it was 
positively a ~~ to her when my Lady 
replied calmly: ‘I know all about that, Mary ; but 

ou are doing Miss Aynton wrong. She might 

ve been my daughter-in-law if she liked, and 
1% to my certain knowledge, she refused to 
80. 


*She refused ?” 

‘Most certainly she did. Myson made her an 
offer in my presence, and she rejected him.—But 
here we are at Dalwynch. Tell Wiggins to stop 
at the post-office. Thank Heaven, there is plenty 
of time to spare. How my heart does beat !’ 

The waiting-maid pulled the check-string, and 

y, without knowing e sai ite 
the importance of what she had now sodanpaiianehe 
to do, her mind was entirely occupied with the 
wonder of what she had just heard, and she kept 
repeating to herself: ‘ she rejected him? and 
she rejected him?’ while her heightened eyebrows 
almost with her hair. Perhaps some 
of this excessive astonishment was due to poor 
Mistress Forest’s peculiar position ; she thought it 
so strange that one of her own sex should reject 
any man—who was not already married to some- 


. ee: Mind you speak 
very civilly to the woman, and make haste ; I shall 
be in a perfect fever till I see you come back with 
that dreadful letter safe in your hand’ 

seeming an hour to m inking in a corner 

an icki e knew not w 
Derrick himself, for all she 
ew, within it. At last Lad Lisgard could endure 
the suspense no longer. ‘Jo said she to the 


footman standing beside the door, ‘what is Forest 
about? Why does she not return ?’ 
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know how she has made Anne Rees a ley 
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| 
is; but the girl’s her slave. From whom but her | 
did she learn that you were starting at this hour ? | 
And, — not Miss Letty told as well | 
as Miss ? you ~~ ¥ she would have let | 
anybody else make coffee for her mamma, if 4 
had been aware of your departure? No, no. Then 
Miss Aynton will take credit to herself for not | 
. and attentive until she gets the upper hand, 
guished-looking person in the room ; but only wait | 
j till she catches him some afternoon at the Madeira! 
then he'l be her obedient, humble servant, without | 
t wing any more pretty speeches. t’s a 
3 bold girl, ma’am, let her be ten times a lady born” | 
a guest of mine, and particularly a young lady to | 
: whom I stand in the relation of guardian while she | 
is under my roof, first to ingratiate herself with my | 
' servants, and then to tyrannise over them in the | 
way you describe. I never heard of anything | 
5; more atrociously mean, and I think you have been | 
body else. 
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‘She is talking to Mrs Rudd, my Lady. I think 
there is some dispute 
both in the post-office department.’ ; 
‘Let me out, John,’ exclaimed im- 
iently; and the next instant she entered 
Rudd’s i t. This was, for tigmost 


people of quality but Mrs Rudd herself, in- 
trenched behind her little post-office palisade, gave 
no sign of gracious welcome, and from out the 
pigeon-hole through which she distributed her 


* You shall have it, whi i 
ou it,’ whispered my Lady in broken 


‘But I dare not do it; continued the post- 
mistress. ‘This might be held over me—if it ever 
came to be known—so that I should never be my 
own mistress again, which, now that Rudd is 

I mean to be. en you have once done an i 

action, my Lady, you may just as well be a slave— 
until you have taken your i Some- 


sanding | body is sure to get wind of it, and to put you under 


their thumb.’ 


= — gave a ghastly smile, for speech was 
not in her. 

‘Look here, Mrs Rudd, interposed Mistress 
Forest softly, — are not asked either to destroy 
oe . is letter—of the inside of which, if 
you p will tell - a every word. It is written 
to my lover—that’s the fact ; and I am very, very 
anxious that he should receive it’—here she trod 
upon my Lady’s foot with unmistakable emphasis 


stamps, her words forth in an undiminished | —‘ should receive it by this night’s post.’ 

stream of denial and severity ; nay, I doubt whether| ‘Well, so he will,’ returned the post-mistress, 
the presence of my Lady did not intensify the | ‘ in Piccadilly, 

bitterness of its tone. ‘Yes, but Mr Derrick is not in Piccadilly,’ 


‘Whatever importance it may be to you to get 
this letter, Mistress Forest,’ cried she, —_one 
poor Mary, who was looking very disconsolate, an 
not a little angry also, ‘it is of much greater 
moment to me that I should keep it. It is as 
much as my place is worth to give a letter back 
which has once been given into my charge ; and I 
am not aware that I owe that place to my Lady 

pardon, your ip—but I did not catch 
sight of you before. What your servant has come 
to ask of me is something out of the question. I 
will post this second letter for her—although it is 
two minutes past the time, even with an extra 
stamp, for that—but as for returning her this 
other: yes, I have no doubt it’s hers—although, for 
that matter, ae handwriting is often very like 
other a. <e ut directly it reached this box it 
became the property of the Postmaster-general. 
It is no more hers now than it is mine ; and if I 

it up, it’s a matter, 


was to yield that 

might be brought before the assizes.’ 
‘Mrs Rudd,’ said my Lady quietly, ‘I hope, 
although your late husband and my son were not 
uite of same way of thinking as to politics, 
that you do not look upon me in an unneighbourly 
“o I do not wish to insult you by offering you 
a bribe ; but I may say this much, that nobody 
ever put me under an obligation yet, without my 
them to the best o: 


endeavouring to recompense 
er, 


my 

‘Yes, my Lady—although I can’t say as I have 
ever been overburdened with favours at your 
Ladyship’s hands—I know what sugar and currants 


goes to the Abbey from Simmons’ every week— 
enough for a , I’m and at such a 
Price, too, and all because he voted blue ’—— 


‘Voting blue, Mrs Rudd,’ interrupted my Lady, 
you me, if you co yo 
maid in the matter of this letter. Her futmae 

say, is bound up in the mere 


happiness, I may 
destination.’ 


‘Mr R. Derrick, Turf Hotel, Piccadilly, muttered 
Bd, loking af the addres over the tp of 
her silver spectacles. ‘I should like to have 


f | believe, even 


my y !—Yes; Pump Court, Temple. If 
would only let me write that, Mrs Rudd, upon the 
envelope, instead of the t address, all mis- 
chief will be avoided. Would it not, my —_ ?? 

‘There seems no great harm in that,’ said Mrs 
Rudd reflectively. 

‘No harm whatever, and a great deal of good to 

ou, murmured the waiting-maid, as with a rapid 

hand she crossed out the words already written, and 
substituted for them tlie address of Mr Haldane’s 


ooks—I find such a difficulty in getting it in the 


Mrs Rudd herself accompanied my Lady to her 
chariot, and courtesied to the ground as the chariot 


whirled away. 

No sooner were alone, than mistress and 
maid exchanged a h kiss. ‘Thank you, thank 
you, dear Mary,’ cried the former ; ‘ with 


out your 

mind, what should done! I 

to uite prostrate wi ir, even 

now I to how bal 

if my life depended upon it? 

‘Ay yoy yon evel, Lady 
it may not be necessary for you todoso. There 
is nothi to be at present, 
save to wait ope—except telegraph 
message. I ventured to tell John, “To the - 
Tel hom and about 

to w al 

‘We must let Mr Arthur 
with that letter, my Lady; otherwise, he may 
endeavour to fi it to the person to whom it is 
addressed.’ 


‘Very true, dear Mary. I do believe that 

its are ing me. By all means 

“ Burn it.” I wish I could repay you for your 

rudent thought, as easily as I can recompense 
Budd for her complaisance.’ 

§ Do not think of re 


the Abbey grocery custom very much, of course.’ - 


ing me, my dear,’ replied 
theweiting maid fondly. ‘It ina 


| 
| 
a grocers shop; one-fifth of it only being ‘ 
am te for the reception and dispatch of Her 
Majesty’s mails. There were no customers at that : 
stil early hour; a young man who was 
the floor with some ostentation, as though to imply 
sugar, made a respectful pause as my 8 si 
swept by and another, who appeared to be washing 
his hands in tea, assumed that sickly smile which 
is supposed by persons of his class to conciliate 
the waiting-maid. e direction sho be 
| Care of Mr Arthur Haldane”—what court is | 
law chambers. ‘Thank you kindly. Now, please ; 
to stamp this other. I am so much obliged.’ 
ton graciously. ‘Be so 
kind, Mrs Rudd, as to let me take your list of 
groceries with me. What nice macaroni that 
| 
al 
- 
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to find that I am not altogether useless in this 
strait. I am yours—yours—yours—my beloved 
should stand afar off, you were forsaken by 
your very kith and kin.’ 

‘But forbid should the case, 
Mary!’ ejaculated Lisgard solemnly. 

ry my I’m sure ; but when 
the worst happens that can happen, you will please 
to remember you have Mary Forest still!’ 


SUMPTUARY LAWS. 


EXTRAVAGANCE is doubtless an evil, and a great 
one too. Some well-meaning folks among us still 
lay the flattering unction to their souls, that men 


may be made sober and economical by act of | to 


iament ; but statesmen, taught by experience, 
we long since discarded such ideas, and relegated 
sumptuary enactments to the limbo of obsolete law. 
Fashion, like love, is not to be controlled by 
advice, even if the adviser comes armed with pains 
and penalties wherewith to punish those who 
obstinately remain deaf to the charmer that charms 
so wisely. Vanity, pride, and appetite are a 
stubborn triumvirate, not to be subdued by the 
devices of astute. has 
in and again tried its hand at suppressing luxury 
and self-indulg al 
to ask. The old lady mopping away at the 
Atlantic, achieved as lasting results as her — 


types, who, with intentions equally la e, 
wielded their 1 brooms against the ocean of 
extravagance. ese old instruments of social 


reform are, however, curious enough to repay 
examination. Here is an ancient weapon forged 
—for the special behoof of lovers of eating and 
drinking—when the Plantagenets were monarchs 
in the land. It is an act of parliament in 
1336, and has at least the merit of being brief and 
to the purpose. Thus it runs: 

* Whereas, heretofore through the excessive and 
over-many sorts of costly meats which the people 
of this Realm have used more than elsewhere, 
many mischiefs have happened to the people of this 
Realm ; for the Sime men by these excesses have 
been sore grieved, and the lesser people, who only 
endeavour to imitate the great ones in such sorts 
of meats, are much impoverished, whereby oe 
are not able to aid themselves, nor their liege lord, 
in time of need, as they ought; and many other 
evils have happened, as well to their souls as to 
their bodies; our Lord the King, desiring the 
common profit as well of the great men as of the 
common people of his Realm, and considering the 
evils, grievances, and mischiefs aforesaid, by the 
common assent of the prelates, earls, barons, and 
other nobles of his said , and of the commons 
of the said Realm, hath ordained and established 
that no man of what state or condition soever he 
be, shall cause himself to be served, in his house 
or elsewhere, at dinner-meal or supper, or at an 
other time, with more than two 

or » Wil e common sorts 0 
without sauce or any other sort of vista. | 
if any A to camel sauce for his cape 
may, provided it be not e at great cost ; and i 
flee, br fish be to be mixed therein, it shall be of 
two sorts only at the utmost, either flesh or fish, 
and shall stand instead of a mess, ex only on 
the principal feasts of the year, on which days 


ce; with what avail, it is needless | b 


every man may be served with three courses at the 
utmost after the manner aforesaid.’ 

The law first took to regulating the clothing of 
the people in 1363, when parliament prescri 
what apparel might and might not be worn by 

esquires, clerks, merchants, bi 
servants, handicraftsmen, yeomen, and 
The intention seems to have been to render a 
man’s rank = at a glance, for the act 
descends to the minutest details of costume, and 
we suspect was unendurable by reason of its 

rfectness ; at any rate, it had but a short life, for 
it was repealed an act passed twelve months 
afterwards, ordaining that ‘all people should be 
as free as they were before.’ For just a hundred 
years, at and Englishwomen were allowed 
dress themselves as their fancy and the fashion 
prompted ; but in 1463, the ruling powers dis- 
covered that they indulged in excessive array, to 
the great displeasure of God, the impoverishing of 
England, the enriching of strange realms, and the 
total destruction of husbandry. To obviate the 
evil consequences of this terrible state of affairs, it 
was decreed that no man under the estate of a 
lord should wear sables, cloth of gold, or purple 
cloth. Knights were forbidden to array them- 
selves in ‘cloth of velvet upon velvet.’ Ermine, 
velvet, satin, and its imitations were not to be used 
y any person under the rank of knight. Those 
whose income was below forty pounds a year, were 
debarred from wearing myniver or marten furs, 
foreign silks or girdles ished with gold or 
silver. Fustian, scarlet cloth, and all furs save 
white and black pe oad articles to 
persons possessi ess t orty shillin 
permitted to use any cloth of higher value than 
two shillings a yard. Short garments were held 
to be indecent when worn by any but noblemen ; 
es cloaks, and jackets were ordered to be 
e of a certain length, under pain of forfeiture ; 
and none but lords were permitted to wear boots 
or shoes having peaks above two inches long. To 
make assurance doubly sure, any tailor or shoe- 
maker supplying the means of infringing the law, 
was liable to punishment as well as the actual 
offender. Certain legal and official dignitaries 
and the officers of the royal household were exempt 
from the operation of this act, and a special clause 
also declared that it was not to apply to henchmen, 
heralds, pursuivants, sword-bearers, messengers, 
minstrels, and ‘ players in their interludes.’ Henry 
VII. further es the song | of the subject 
by issuing an ordinance fixi e quantity of 
material to be used in the i of susie 
gowns. Dukes, marquises, and bishops were 
allowed to use sixteen yards of cloth or other stuff 
of yards less ; viscounts were limited to twelve : 
barons to eight ; and knights to six; while five 
yards was considered quite enough to make agarment 
for any one of less degree. Surely the proverb anent 
cutting one’s coat according to one’s cloth must 
— originated with this curious bit of paternal 
egislation. 

‘I will tell you,’ says Camden, ‘how Sir Philip 
Calthrop p John Drakes, the shoemaker of 
Norwich, in the time of Henry VIIL, of the proud 
humour which our people have to be of the gentle- 
man’s cut. This knight bought on a time as much 
fine French tawny cloth as should make him a 
gown, and sent it to the tailor’s to be made. John 
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Drakes, coming to the said tailor’s, and seeing the 
knight’s gown-cloth lying there, liking it well, 
caused the tailor to buy him as much of the same 
cloth, and bade him make it of the same fashion 
that the knight would have his made of. Not long 
after, the knight, coming to the tailor’s @ take 
measure of his gown, perceiving the like cloth 
lying there, asked whose it was. Quoth the 
tailor: “It is John Drakes’ the shoemaker, who 


will have it made to the self-same fashion that | act 


yours is made of.” “Well,” said the knight, “in 
good time be it ; I will have mine made as full of 
cuts as thy shears can make it.” “It shall be 
done,” said the tailor. Whereupon he made haste 
to finish both the garments. Now John Drakes, 
busy with his customers, had no time to go to the 
tailor’s till Christmas-day, when he had hoped to 
wear his gown. When he perceived the same to be 
full of cuts, he began swearing at the tailor. “I 
have done nothing,” quoth the tailor, “but that 
you bid me ; for as Sir Philip Calthrop’s garment 
is, even so have I made yours.” “ By my latchet,” 

uoth John Drakes, “I will never wear gentleman’s 

hion again !”’ 

This same ‘proud humour’ of his people gave 
great offence to King Henry, who accused his 
subjects of indulging in robberies and extortions in 
order to maintain their extravagance, and sought 
to curb it by stringent ‘Acts of Apparel,’ of which 
four were passed in his reign—with what result 
may be guessed from the preamble of the latest 
one, complaining that, spite of good laws, ‘the 
oulteragious excess has rather increased than dimin- 
ished, either by the occasion of the perverse and 
froward manners and usage of the people, or for 
that errors and abuses once rooted and taken into 
long custom be not facilie and at once with some 
moderation for a time relinquished and reformed, 
These well-inténtioned enactments were framed 
upon the principle that every man should dress 
according to his means and station in life, and were 
in fact statutes of limitation, declaring, by prohibi- 
- clauses, that such and such articles and mate- 

ials of costume were only to be used by certain 
classes of the population. Thus, none but members 
of the royal fumily were allowed to dress in purple 
cloth or silk, or wear black furs. A duke might 
array hi in gold of tissue, an earl don a suit 
of sables, and a m flaunt in cloth of gold or 
silver; but if the last clad himself in A omy or 
the earl indulged in golden tissue, their infraction 
of the privileges of their betters entailed a fine of 
twenty marks. No man of less rank than a lord or 
Knight of the Garter might wear a coat of crimson 
or blue velvet, or any garment of foreign woollen 
cloth. Velvets and furs were forbidden luxuries to 
any under the di of knight, unless they were 
members of the Royal Council, or filled certain 
offices, of which the London mayoralty was one. 
Satin and damask were prohibited to any excepti 
lords’ sons, and gentlemen ing a ieasteel 
a year. Chains and collars of gold were ornaments 
none beneath knightly rank could wear, and only 
gentlemen born dared indulge in buttons of silver 
or gold. Serving-men were forbidden to wear ‘an 
gown or coat or such-like apparel of more cloth 
than two broad yards and a in a short gown, 
and three broad yards in a long gown ;’ or cover 
their legs with guarded hose, or hose of finer cloth 
than that sold for twenty pence a yard; but they 
were permitted to wear the cast-offs of their maste 
guarded or unguarded. Servants, yeomen, a 


others with an income of less than forty shilli 

a year, were forbidden to wear gold or silver in any 
shape, either on their hats, caps, or shirts; and any 
agricultural servant guilty of the extravagance of 
paying more than two shillings a yard for the cloth 

e used, was made an example of, by being put in 
the stocks for three days! 

The church, hardly molested by earlier enact- 
ments, was brought within reach of the law by the 
passed in 1532, which forbade the inferior 
degrees of the clergy from wearing costly furs, or 
any article of foreign manufacture. A few years 
afterwards, Cranmer touched them in a tenderer 

t, by issuing an ordinance for the better regula- 
tion of clerical tables. This unwelcome mandate 
allowed an archbishop’s table to be served with 
half-a-dozen different dishes of flesh or fish, but 
limited bishops to five, deans and archdeacons to 
four, and the lesser clergy to two dishes only, 
‘ provided also that the — may have second 
dishes four, the bishops three, and all others under 
the degree of a bishop but two; as custard, tart, 
fritter, cheese or apples, or two of other kinds 
of fruits. When one of the lesser clergy entertained 
a superior, he was allowed to provide a dinner in 
accordance with the rank of his guest ;,and if he 
was fortunate enough to be able to invite an ambas- 
sador to his table, he might be as prodigal as he 
chose. To guard against cunning evasions of the 
ordinance, it was provided that cranes, turkeys, 
swans, pike, haddock, and tench, should be served 
one in a dish; and capons, pheasants, conies, and 
wood-cocks two in a dish, black-birds were 
thought sufficient for a dish; but bishops might 
have four, and archbishops six ; while a dozen larks 
or snipes were allowed to all, whatever their degree. 
The money expected to be saved by this dinner- 
table economy was ordered to be spent in providing 
plain food for the poor. Leland supplements his 
quotation of Cranmer’s ordinances with the signifi- 
cant ‘Memorandum—That this order was kept for 
two or three months, till, by the disusing of certain 
wilful persons, it came to the old excess, 

One of the first acts passed after Mary’s marriage 
with Philip of Spain was a sumptuary law, ‘not 
extending to any person of or above the degree of 
a kni fs son or daughter, by which persons 
— of less than twenty pounds a year were 
orbidden to wear any silk in their hats, bonnets, 
girdles, night-caps, hose, shoes, scabbards, or spur- 
eathers, under pain of three months’ imprisonment, 
and a fine of ten pounds for every day the inter- 
dicted material was worn ; and as if this was not 
enough, it was enacted that any one keeping a 
servant in his service who had broken the law, 
should pay a fine of one hundred pounds. This 
short and severe act concluded with the curious 
proviso, ‘that women may wear in their caps, hats, 

irdles, and hoods, as they or any of them might 

wfully wear before the making of this act. It 
was destined to be the last of its well-meaning but 
useless tribe—the last sumptuary law to be enrolled 
among the statutes of England. Not that Elizabeth, 
much as she delighted in a costly and overflowing 
wardrobe of her own, was one whit less anxious to 
restrain the extravagance of her subjects than her 
sister and father before her; but she was satisfied 
with the laws they had made, and contented her- 
self with trying to persuade or frighten the people 
into obeying them. 

Her majesty commenced her crusade, soon after 
her accession, by issuing a Royal Proclamation, 
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gently reminding all whom it concerned of the | city guilds, enjoining them to their 
Soteaee of certain Acts of Apparel, and advising this heinous offence. e resul 


her loving subjects to dress themselves accordingly. 
This oe ot no avail, it was followed by a 
which, after declaring that the chief offenders were 
the meaner sort of people, who were least able to 
maintain such excesses, appointed officers to arrest 
all persons ing to court in illegal attire ; 
directed the corporation of London to choose four 
substantial and well-meaning men in each city 
ward, to see that the statutes were obeyed ; and 
strictly — the authorities of the Inns of 
Court, an 

thro 
who 


ks of velvet, satin, or material of equal 
ue, forbidden to any one below the degree of a 
baron’s eldest son. That no one might plead ignor- 
ance of the law, a tabular of the Acts of 
A was appended to the proclamation, by 
ch any one could see at a glance what he might 

or might not wear. 
Spite of the queen’s efforts, matters did not 


mend; and in 1575, a fresh ion was 
—— setting forth the caused by the 
ily increasing excess, ‘particularly the wasting 


but entreats her loving subjects to reform 
selves, and not put her to the pain of 
them. Justices of the peace are direc to keep 
their eyes open, to arrest all who treat the queen’s 
orders with contempt, and to make a return twice 
a year of the results of their official activity. 

In 1579, Elizabeth proclaimed her dislike of long 
cloaks and great ruffs, and ordered that all persons 
should, ‘in modest and comely sort, leave off such 
fond, disguised, and monstrous manner of attiri 


em- 


persons passing through 


the 
we thet the laws were 


his | heels, and having his hai 


;| on 


members 

was Council considered the 
subject, and issued a code of tions concerning 
the material, fashion, and quality of every article 
of dr@s worn offending ’Prentices 
were to wear no ing more than five shillings, 
and their hat-bands were to be made of cheap 
linen, without any ornament save a plain hem. 
The collar of the ——_ doublet was to be 
innocent of point, whalebone, or SS fashioned 
close and comely, and, like his breeches, made 
either of cloth, kersey, fustian, sackcloth, canvas, 
or any English stuff not exceeding half-a-crown 
a yard in value. i ings were to be of 
— or woollen yarn ; —- was ially 
warned against wearing ‘Spani oes with polonied 

e serving-maids were forbidden to in 
in lawn, cambric, tiffany, velvet lawns and one 
wires on their heads ; and their ruffs were not to 
exceed four yards in length before the gathering of 
it in, or to be of greater depth than three feoen 
The farthingale was prohibited altogether, as was 
‘any body or sleeves of wire, whalebone, or other 

iffening, saving canvas and buckram only, 

If the Common-councilmen were successful in 
their attempt to control the subjects of their 
court, they were luckier than James himself. Their 
—— been left nearly alone in their glory 
at Whitehall, during the performance of a masque 
by the gentlemen of Gray’s Inn, by reason of the 
— into the room being blocked up by some 


es, whose farthingales prevented them either 


by | advancing or retiring. James thereupon issued a 


proclamation declaring that no lady or gentleman 
should be ater any future catataien ent at 
Whitehall who wore ‘this impertinent garment.’ 
As a matter of course, the ladies replied by increas- 
ing the size of the obnoxious farthingale, and the 
proscribed article of apparel held its own as long 
as James lived. After this, kings and iaments 
left dress alone, the only interference with it since 
being George IV.’s decree, banishing the hoop- 
petticoat from court, and thereby supplying us 
Tegal solitary instance of successful sumptuary 
islation. 

We have dwelt at such length upon the 
sumptuary laws of England, that we have no space 
to say anything of similar experiments elsewhere ; 
country in which such experiments not 
made, with exactly the same result. 


A DESERT-STORM ADVENTURE. 


Tr is now several since, that I was attached to 
the West Coast Squadron. It was a monotonous, 
almost dreary life we led—floating at easy sail over 
those tropic waves, our sole employment watching 
the dimly-seen African shores, and the yet more 
distant horizon ; our only excitement, when some 
low-lying craft, scarce visible between sea and sky, 
would strive to break our and steal out 
on her unholy errand; or when some boat-expedi- 
tion was 0: 


On one occasion, we had hed, with this 
object, two boats up the Gomrie, and lay off and 
near the river's mouth awaiting their return. 
But the expected limit of their absence came and 
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tion also regulated the length of swords, rapiers, 
and daggers, and forbade any hosier or tailor 
(under pain of being forbidden to carry on 
; occupation) using more than a yard and three- 
of a pair of 
. Three years afterwards, this quantity was 
still further reduced, and the wearing of hose with | 
| ; of a great number of young gentlemen, | 
otherwise serviceable; and others seeking 
show of apparel to be esteemed as gentlemen, who, 
a allured by the vain show of those things, do not 
A only consume themselves, their goods and lands, 
which their have left unto them, but also 
uy run into such debts and shifts, as they cannot live 
q out of danger of laws, without attempting of 
; unlawful acts, whereby they are not in any way 
‘ serviceable to their country, as otherwise they 
P might be. Her majesty then proceeds to remind 
} her obstinate people that the law has provided 
q severe punishment for such as refuse to obey it ; 
} themsel both was i rtable for cha 
F emselves, as was insu e for ¢ , 
and indecent to be worn.’ 
: enforce this edict that the two members of the 
F Ironmongers’ Company, and two freemen of the 
a Grocers’ Company, were stationed at Bishopsgate, 
- from seven in the morning to six in the afternoon, 
q but the Scotch Solomon was not so much wiser | defeat a rumoured attempt at embarking slaves in 
4 than his predecessors as he would have us infer. | the interior. 
j He was mightily indignant at the excess and | 
a strange fashions indulged in by the ’prentices of 
4 London, and the inordinate pride of servant-maids | 
, and sent precepts to the wardens of the various 
M —— 
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Ah 


shores but some familiar face or warmly-clasping 
Darker and grew our conjectures, pee 


volunteer officer of a volunteer crew, I started in 
the largest boat remaining to us to seek for our 
absent comrades. 


not only arduous, but attended by an unusual 
amount of peril, since not only the main channel 
of the stream must be traversed, but its wooded 
tributaries and pestilential creeks thoroughly ex- 
plored. However, the men were heart and soul in 


their task, pressing unwearily up the sunlit river, | she 


oe their way through water-courses 

choked by rank vegetation, and penetrating to 
the de of lagoon-like inlets, whose stagnant 
waters breathed fever and death. 

Their very devotion, however, seemed to preserve 
them, for there was neither sickness nor heaviness 
among them ; and when the day’s toils were past, 
and they sat round the fire upon the shore — 
their coffee, and cooking the morrow’s rations, sti 
— and earnest, they discussed wild, impracti- 
cable schemes of wi exploration and more 
stringent search. Meanwhile, we diligently pursued 
our quest up-stream; but the few dull-witted 
natives to be found along its dreary banks were 
unable to furnish us with any information, while 
the occasional blackened remains of a fire was the 
only indication that travellers of any sort had ever 

that way. 

It was the tenth day of our mye 
when we came to a wider and more navigable 
creek, and we resolved to seek through it better 
fortune. It was a pleasant change, after the glare 
of the hot river, to float in the rustling shade of the 
luxuriant bamboos, which swept over us in a 
continuous arch, while the large white lilies 
gleamed from the dark water around their roots, 
and the bright tree-lizards darted like moving 
jewels along their stems. 

sound to mingle with 
the shrill cries of the lories and the winnowing of 
the over! ing boughs, swelling and increasing, 
until it echoed in our ears the reverberation of 
falling water ; and soon after, the banks between 
which we rowed sweeping suddenly round, left us 
on the margin of an extensive river, and not two 
miles below the spot where, leaping, tossing, and 
jostling in a mass of foaming billows, its waters 
came rolling down in a gigantic tumble. An 
exclamation of astonishment and admiration at the 
wild beauty of the scene burst from every lip, and 
was repeated, as glancing around, we looked on 
the swift-rushing river, chafing against its enclosing 
barriers of lofty rock, capped at intervals by tropi- 
cal forests of waving palm-trees, at others, by huge 
masses of creepers, » surging over them like mn 
cascades. But it n more than a look 


to discover some break in the rocky walls where we 
might land to light our fire and stretch our limba. 
At last, a crevice-like inlet rewarded our search ; 
then, as the boat touched its narrow and the 
oar-blades were held erect in the usual salute, I 
sprang on shore. But scarcely had my foot touched | 
e rock, when there was a rattling crash and a 


was made to the side to recover the floating sw 
ere the current should bear them off; but 
boat rolled almost gunwale under with the unequal |}, 
weight. In all haste, the men retreated, but it 
was too late ; the sudden movement had torn -from 


evidently powerless to stem the arrowy flood. 
Each wave bore her further out from the land, and 


it needed but one glance at the beetling precipices 
on — hand to banish the thought of swimming 
to 
Never shall I forget the horror of finding m 

in safety, and seeing the brave, 
who cast in their lot with mine, thus carried 
away most probably to death. Could I have made 
an effort for their rescue, even at the peril of my 
own life, it would have softened the intensity of 


when a thrilling cry of dismay and terror rose in 
my poor Kruboy’s voice, I could only echo 
it in unavailing sorrow; and, when scaling the 
cliff, I gained the height above, and looking far 
along the course of that iron-bound river, I could 
see neither break nor bend in its frowning ram- 
parts, nor slackening in its own impetuous current, 
my heart sunk lower than ever. 
Still I strove to keep up with the ae 
vo leaping te i 
to hillock, along the brow of the cliff, while 
and anon-I waved my hat, and tried to inspi | 


sole response was a sad and negati 


44 


lessly than ever on her fatal course ; 
1 night closed between me 
bark, I felt, with an inexpressible pang, 
looked my last on those kindly 
darkness would be added to the 
unknown yet terrible way by which 
friends must pass out of the world. 

But as I sat crouched upon the brink, my 


pictured vividly its rapids, 
vadies, and its nal and it was not 


H 


great was my own i 

mate chance of life was little better than of 
those I mourned. 


s 
and yet we saw no signs of the missing 
the days went by, we sorrowfully 
began to lay to heart that the fatal West Coast 
fever, from which we were tolerably exempt at sea, 
lurked in every bend of those breezeless rivers, and 
that rarely did a boat return from those torrid 
startled exclamation, caught up by the neighbour- 
ing echoes, and turning — I perceived that 
8 hand, and falling 
and on the seventh day they were overdue, the | among those of his unprepared companions, scat- 
the dim morning twilight gleaming on our white 
blanket-clothing, we took leave of our shipmates, 
replying to their warm yet subdued farewell by a| the rock the detaining boat-hook, the boat itself 
longer and quicker sweep of the oars, which were | received an impetus, and almost ere we gompre- 
to send us on an undertaking we knew would be | hended the fact, the powerful eddy had cattht the 
unfortunate craft, and was fast sweeping her out 
into the open channel. The men at once resorted 
to their two only remaining oars, but they were 
was soon in the midst of that wild river, and, 
espite her crew’s almost superhuman efforts, slowly 
. | but surely yielding to its impetuous rush, while 
my regret. but 1 was entirely powerless, an 
| 
= ay broke on tha ong misera nigh una 
looking round on the vast tropic wilderness in 
which I stood alone, and without any appliance 
| 
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To the westward, some hundred and twenty 
miles distant, lay the coast along which my ship 
and squadron ery, cruised, and that I must 
endeavour to reach ; and turning sorrowfully away 
from the grand and picturesque river, which had 
been the scene of so terrible a disaster, and whose 
course towards the sea ap too devious for 
me to follow, I ad myself to my new 
undertaking of travelling overland, though all I 
knew of my journey was its direction, and that it 
must be beset with innumerable difficulties, and 
attended with many hardships. Thus I set forth, 
climbing long ranges of crumbling sand-hills, 
where half my toil was labour lost ; forcing my way 
through rugged ravines, filled with dense, thorny 
jungle, and infested by puff-adders and cobras; 
and travelling over vast treeless plateaux, where 
the tropic sun flashed down on my unsheltered 
head like living fire, and the burnished silver of 
the —— moonbeams threatened me with 
night-blindness; my sole provision a few scarce 
edible roots and berries, such as I had seen the 
Krumen gather, and I was truly thankful when I 
could wash them down by a draught from a 

t water-hole. 
et, worst of all, was the unbroken solitude, 
the inexpressibly weary, dreary sense of loneliness 
which each hour seemed to augment, and beneath 
which the remembrance of my lost comrades grew 
daily into a deeper sorrow. Nevertheless, I pro- 
steadily, travelling early and late, and 
resting in the burning noontide, until, on the 
fifth evening, I fancied that half my journey must 
be achieved. But on the sixth morning, the faint 
southerly air, which had alone rendered the heat 
endurable, died utterly away, and was succeeded 
by the fierce, scorching breath of the Great Desert, 
which first feeble puffs, and in stron 
respiration of a giant, came rushing over hill an 
plain on the wings of the north wind. 

In that low latitude on land, the sirocco is a 
word of dread and peril, and for a moment I stood 
appalled ; but the next, I remembered that if I 
would live, no time must be lost in seeking re 
from its violence. I looked eagerly around the 
broad sea-like expanse for some rock, or shrub, or 
even mound, which might serve to shelter me; 
but none was visible. Again and again, I strained 
my eyes, as I hastened over the dreary waste; but 
no spot even so large as a man’s hand stood up 
against the lurid sky; and as the furnace-like 
gust swept hotter and hotter by me, and my 
strength failed rapidly beneath their baneful 
influence, it was impossible to resist the dispiriting 
conviction, that ere long I must sink down upon 
the sand, and yield passively to my fate. At 
a, when my lagging limbs and faltering feet 

id proceed no her, the smallest of dwarf 
palm-trees shewed itself above a rye depression 
of ground ; and in the excitement of that new hope, 
I made a great and final effort, and, reaehing the 
spot, crept thankfully into its welcome covert. 

Then almost immediately the desert storm burst 
over the plain with terrific fury, howling and 
shrieking as it rushed devastatingly on like a 
torrent of viewless fire, filling the air with great 
whirling sand-clouds, drying up the pools, wither- 
ing the herbage, and prostrating the few livi 
denizens of that torrid wilderness fainting 
breathless on the ground. 

Never at sea have I witnessed a wilder tempest, 
and as I lay crouched helplessly beneath my narrow 


palm-shade, half buried in the loose rolling sand- 
wreaths, and labouring for every breath in that 
burdened atmosphere, while those fiery blasts 


darted through me like b arrows, and my 
skin cracked and shrivelled in the parching heat, 
no words can describe | sufferings ; while as 
the time passed, and my lips, tongue, and even 
455 burned and swelled almost to bursting beneath 
the stifling oppression, and tortured me with a 
consuming, distracting thirst, which there was 
nothing to assuage, my agony grew well-nigh 
insupportable, and a wild importunate cry burst 
mad fevered lips for death to hasten to my 
relie ‘ 

At length, as the third day closed, the force of 
the sirocco was spent, and the fresher west wind 
rolled up from the ocean, diffusing new life upon 
its path. But for me it came too late, and I could 
only welcome it as an unhoped-for but tender 
friend, who would cool the bleared and burning 
a closing for ever in the desert, and hover over 

e lowly pillow of sand on which I was fast 
sinking to my last repose. 

Nevertheless, that west wind was yet to save me. 
Ere it had blown many hours, a party of natives, 
who had been awaiting its coming to carry their 
merchandise of palm-oil and sago to the coast, 
passed near the spot where I was lying, and 
attracted by the hovering of a vulture, sought out 
what it might indicate, and by the mercy of Provi- 
dence, discovered me before my weakness had 
deepened into death. Beneath their care I soon 
revived, and was able to be borne on a rude litter 
to the coast, where a cruiser was ere long found to 
receive me, and reward my kind preservers. 

After a time, we encountered my own vessel, and, 
to my great joy, on board her not only the two 
missing boats’ crews, but the lamented companions 
of my own disastrous expedition, whose boat, 
sweeping down a succession of rapids, had reached 
the sea in safety. Years have passed since then, 
filled with the wild chances and perils of a sailor’s 
life, but none recall so vivid a remembrance of 
distress, misery, and intense suffering as that 
Desert-storm Adventure. 


PHARAOH’S SERPENTS. 


From the little cone of silver foil 

That fizzes and fumes with a fretful fire, 
There oozes a serpent all yellow and ribbed, . 

That rolls and thickens, and curls still higher. 
The magic thing, as if by a spell, 

Suddenly ceases its sluggish crawl ; 
Its fiery breath has quite burnt out, 

And leaves a coil of dust—that’s all. 
The wise man’s toy is a type of life; - 

And all our struggles for paltry things ; 
Our diplomatic treaties and talk, 

Tangled and bound with red-tape strings ; 


Our spiders’ webs, and our subtle plans ; 

Our love and joy, and our brittle dreams ; 
Our poor ambitions, that fleet away 

Fast as the winter-torrent’s streams ; 
Alexander’s conquests, Ceesar’s spoils ; 

All that we hate, and all that we trust ; 
The beggar’s fears, and the rich man’s hopes— 

All end at last in the pinch of dust. 
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